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OUR FEAR OF EXCELLENCE 

BY MARGARET SHERWOOD 

In this age crying out for democracy there come, even to 
loyal Americans, ardent believers in America and the potential- 
ities of America, moments of questioning as to whether it is not 
possible to carry democracy too far. On the street, in railway 
trains, in market place and lecture hall, misgivings creep into the 
minds of the stoutest-hearted among us; and the printed word 
does not always reassure. Liberty, equality, fraternity, are for 
us a glorious heritage, a privilege, a responsibility, but the haunt- 
ing sense will not down that there may be an excess of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. 

The hard and cutting blows that, from time to time, strike at 
the very root of our political faith, do not always concern political 
matters; it is increasingly apparent that great and beneficent 
movements may have, as by-products, wholly disconcerting re- 
sults. A remark, heard long ago on a steamer deck, of a fellow- 
passenger who declared to admiring listeners, that, in her recent 
visit to the continent, she had seen many famous pictures, at 
Antwerp, Paris, Florence, and elsewhere, but that nothing she 
had seen abroad could at all compare in excellence with those 
exhibited a year before at Pebble, Colorado, the work of local 
talent, comes back to me now and then as a suggestion of the 
influence of our civic faith upon our ways of thinking, as a pos-' 
sible foreshadowing of the goal toward which our feet are set. 

Among the various aspects of a triumphing democracy, none 
is more distressing than this tendency of a consciousness of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity to creep into the wrong place, this 
fatal confusion of liberty, equality, and fraternity with intellectual 
and aesthetic ideals. The remark, and others like it, which float 
in our buoyant American air, could hardly come from any coun- 
try but our own. Reading the records of early days, of the en- 
deavor, the aspirations of the founders of our country, and watch- 
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ing innumerable manifestations of life, east, west, north, and 
south, we are forced to realize that our national creed has had 
wholly unexpected, and not always happy, results. Urged on by 
a desire to secure Tightness of condition for the many, justice 
among men, our ancestors looked forward to a fairer common- 
wealth where no man should be oppressed. They hardly foresaw 
the effect of their doctrine in a new attitude toward men's feeling, 
judgment, or dreamed for the future anything so disastrous as 
the triumphant conviction prevalent to-day that one man's 
opinion is as good as another's, with the threatened loss of stand- 
ards inherent in this belief. 

Doubtless out of the struggle for liberty and equality has come 
our sheep-like tendency, our longing to be gathered into one 
aesthetic or intellectual fold. One must not protest, of course, 
against the desire of the young to look alike, act alike, dress alike, 
resulting in so precise a similarity in thousands upon thousands 
of the new generation that one might imagine them a manufac- 
tured product, turned out with a stamp by some gigantic machine. 
Fashion lays all low in whatsoever country, and the passion for 
sameness in dress is not so extraordinary nor so deplorable as a 
curious levelling tendency manifest here in standards of thought 
and of action. The desire shown, the country over, to be alike 
in ways of thinking and of appreciation would suggest that one 
article in our national creed had defeated another, and that, 
however far we may have gone in achieving equality, we are far, 
very far from achieving liberty. In the community at large, in 
schools, in colleges we are slaves to the fear of being unlike the 
others, and no Clarkson, no Wilberforce rises to break the fetters 
of the human soul, as the fetters binding the human body were 
broken. The country over, we thrill to the same cheap oratory; 
the standardized prettiness of our magazine covers triumphantly 
sweeps the land; best sellers delight us because they are best 
sellers. 

Even in institutions of learning, if I may so designate our 
colleges, the young are, as a rule, ashamed of intellectual dis- 
tinction, concealing any unusual interest in things of the mind, 
feeling that they have disgraced their families if they win Phi 
Beta Kappa, hiding artistic ability as if it were a sign of shame. 
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There is certainly an idea abroad among us in America, and 
especially astir in the hearts of the young, that to see a bit 
farther, to hold one's standard a bit higher than one's fellows, is 
not being a good sport, as if some advantage were being taken in 
the great game. He who betrays finer appreciation or unusual 
insight is as one playing with marked cards. 

Undoubtedly this is, in part, the effect of a new generosity. 
When we take our place in the long list of the prehistoric, in line 
with the Stone Age, the Age of Bronze, and other ages which have 
had their day, as we are having ours, we shall doubtless be known 
as the Chemical Age. Yet if periods were named, not for the 
weapons which men used, or the material for fashioning house- 
hold equipment, but for their inner trend of life, this would per- 
haps be known as the Age of Sympathy. For that vast awakening 
of the needs, the suffering of others, in progress for a century and 
a half, no one can be too grateful. It is almost as limitless, as 
many-sided as human life itself, this new discernment of another's 
woes,- this penetrative understanding of another's need, this 
swift effort to help. Everywhere is a literature of sympathy, 
pleas for the oppressed in mine and in factory; sympathy of 
working man for working man, of pal for pal, of criminal for 
criminal, even of good man for good man. It is, preeminently, 
the mark of our advance, this extension of one's interest beyond 
the narrow bounds of one's own, this ability to put oneself into 
another's place. So great is our pride in the breaking of the old 
Puritan sternness, when cruelty often masqueraded as righteous- 
ness, that one hesitates to speak questioningly, yet there is cause 
for fear in this extreme, possibly as great as the other. 

All great gifts have peril in their holding. Sympathy is almost 
the most beautiful thing in the world, but it is also the most 
dangerous, to be cherished with prayer and fasting and heart 
searching. All lofty places are fraught with hazard; standing 
on them it may be well to remember the depth to which we must 
plunge. The greater the height, the greater the possible fall, and 
this supreme human attribute carries with it a supreme menace. 
Hearts of great saints meet in this great accord, but sympathy 
for one another, loyajty to one another is also one of the most 
marked characteristics of thieves. With one's brother, yes, our 
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whole modern hope is here, but with one's brother on the down- 
ward path is a different story. Keeping step is highly desirable, 
but one has to remember not only the union, but the direction of 
the step. Triumphant democracy will do well to recall that an- 
cient, picturesque, yet accurate statement of spiritual truth, 
that broad is the path leading to destruction, and many feet in 
unison go down it together. Are we forgetting entirely the 
direction of our step in the feeling that all will be well because 
we are all together? 

Narrow the way, — just as narrow as ever, — that leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find time to look for it: we have so 
many engagements now-a-days ! 

One welcomes this new sympathy, much of it at least; one recog- 
nizes it as, in part, a consequence of that determination toward 
justice in which our civic history began. Increasingly we thrill 
to the finer hope of a liberty, equality, and fraternity, wherein 
all human beings shall have their rights and their privileges, yet, 
looking the country over, observing the present condition of 
things, we are aware of something subtly wrong. The new gen- 
erosity in spirit is not matched in practice; our deeds limp halt- 
ingly behind our facile emotions. That likeness, kinship, same- 
ness of which we are aware in listening to public speakers, 
reading the printed word, hearing the conversation of our fellows 
in mart, market place, and on the street, this one stamp of idea 
and manner, reaching from Maine to California, disappears when 
we fix our attention on material things. Turning from the intan- 
gible to the tangible, from men's thoughts and feelings to their 
possessions, the similarity vanishes; one is aware in the spectacle 
of life in our land of hideous contrasts, of a something, in spite of 
the vast increase in human sympathy, unfulfilled in the hope of 
the world. No royalty-ridden country of Europe can show more 
appalling differences between wealth and poverty, more appalling 
inequalities in the matter of food, clothing, and material things. 
The question inevitably arises as to whether the levelling has 
not been in the wrong place, whether the sharing has not been 
of the wrong things, whether we have not become free and equal 
in the wrong way. We have pooled our ideas, our standards, 
and have clung fast to our material possessions; that which 
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should be kept sacred and individual, our ideals and aspirations, 
we have tossed into the general store, while we have clung 
tightly to that which should have been shared. Our only com- 
munism is a commonness of thought and of belief, a lack of stand- 
ards. Men and women who pride themselves on the exclusive 
foods they eat, on the individual distinctiveness of the cut of 
their clothing, yet thrill to the same cheap eloquence of the 
stump orator, and are content, by way of diversion, with the 
crude emotional appeal and the distorted lines of the same mov- 
ing pictures. In matters where there should be difference, con- 
stant personal effort to work out standards, to bring to bear upon 
the mass the impress of higher endeavor, thought, feeling, — that 
right development of individuality which is the goal of democracy, 
and the hope at the heart of Christianity, — mass opinions are 
substituted for finer individual judgments; mob psychology in- 
vades our standards. It is not the unique jewels, the priceless 
fur coats, the automobiles that cannot be duplicated, but souls 
that are thrown into the melting pot. 

All this is sad, but undeniable; who can tell the reasons? 
Perhaps it means that we are but following the line of least 
resistance; it is easier to give up standards than it is to give up 
bodily comforts and luxuries; moreover, the excellent is more 
difficult to discern in the world of thought and of spiritual en- 
deavor than in the "emporium." The truth is that we have 
grown to have a certain fear of standards, both of thought and of 
action, because they are above the comprehension of the many; 
while we delight in outstripping Brown, Jones, and Robinson in 
the matter of wearing apparel, and glory in getting the better of 
them, even through a little trickery, in business, we do not want 
to have any ideas or ideals which these fellow human beings do 
not share. We are shamefaced in owning a loftier aspiration, a 
finer insight, and hide the better man within us under a hail- 
fellow-well-met manner, and bluff Yankee speech, preferably 
slangy, or a bit ungrammatical. There are moments when one 
wonders whether we have not wholly mistaken the point of that 
great endeavor in which our country had its birth; our forefathers 
struggled to break the rule of force, so that spirit might be free 
to rule. I cannot believe that they wished to eliminate leader- 
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ship; rather, they severed bonds in order to let real leaders 
emerge and take their rightful places. In our deification of the 
average man we defeat their high intent, and prevent the future. 
We must outgrow our naive and childish fear, — whether it mean 
recognition in others or cultivation in ourselves, — of that which is 
beyond the mass, if we are ever to achieve anything of value, 
morally, politically, or in the world of art and of letters. When 
liberty and equality get into our intellectual and aesthetic 
standards, the result is intellectual and aesthetic chaos. All 
men's judgments may be free, but they can never, please God, be 
equal. 

Whether one or not one present condition is the inevitable 
result of democracy we do not know; historians have suggested 
that it is by way of democracies that civilizations go out. If 
democracy is, as we believe, a glorious opportunity, the best 
solution that has been found for the problem of human rule, it is 
also a great and perilous experiment for the human soul, full of a 
fatal impulsion toward levelling down. Its watchword may be 
a golden thread leading us to the very heart of God, or a trail 
ending in a quicksand where aspiration, endeavor, higher hope 
go down. Its subtle menace was as apparent in ancient as in 
modern times. We should pause, in our triumphant praise of 
democracy, to recall the fact that an ancient democracy put to 
death its greatest philosopher, Socrates, for proclaiming, in an 
age enchanted with the sophist conviction that this man's idea 
and that man's idea were the measure of things, and all that men 
could know of truth, — a belief in the existence of universal stand- 
ards of excellence, standards of truth, of conduct, objective, 
enduring, different from the mere subjective judgment, the 
momentary whim, conviction, impulse, of this person or that. 

Thinking of our period, thinking of our own country, one 
realizes that, in our present self-complacence is the measure of 
our failure, in our persistent belief that a deeper faith, a higher 
conviction cannot be true, because our neighbors do not believe 
them to be true. We are tolerant of our fellow sophist, and 
gladly grant him a freedom as great as our own, but there is 
something lacking in the programme of both of us. Tolerance 
is undoubtedly a virtue, but not sufficient as the sole basis of a 
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civilization, into which, if it is to endure, must be mortised not 
only negative but positive virtues, knowledge, wisdom, faith, 
and unshrinking conviction as to the difference between right 
and wrong. 

As for the future, it is fairly evident where we are going to get 
tolerance, where we are going to get sympathy, but where are we 
going to get standards to guide mind and soul ? The young are the 
future, and, in the unwillingness of the young to admit a gift or to 
confess an aspiration not shared by the crowd, we see the most 
menacing aspect of our contemporary tendency. Full of generos- 
ity to one another, of desire not to be conspicuous, they yet be- 
tray, these children of triumphant democracy, a certain spiritual 
shortsightedness. Perhaps the trouble comes from thinking too 
much in terms of things, of confusing intellectual superiority and 
high inner endeavor with delicacies pleasing to the palate at the 
human banquet, with choice bits of sweet, in regard to which the 
young are perhaps more scrupulous than their elders as to claiming 
more than their share. There is a mistake here, for there is a fun- 
damental difference between standards of life, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual, artistic, and chocolate creams. In any assembled com- 
pany one does not want more than one's share of these; so should it 
be with all material things. But generosity in matters of mind and 
spirit is a different thing; it is a very energy of life, showing itself in 
search for hid treasure, the finder, the darer, being under stern 
obligation to seek out and share with his fellows what perhaps he 
only could discover; it may be a lone search for lost trails, for the 
higher trail, that others may follow after. 

He who shirks the responsibility of the greater gift, the keener 
insight, betrays a species of mental obliquity, a lack of vision. 
In striving toward excellence, winning it, there is something im- 
personal; aspiration is not necessarily vanity, genuine aspiration 
never; the attainment of the fine and high in thought and in con- 
duct should be for the sake of that ever clearer discernment of 
the better whereby the race measures its inner growth. Refus- 
ing to try to win, because all may not win together, may not the 
very conception of the fine and high vanish? In this scruple, 
this hesitation to put forth one's utmost, there is fallacy, subtle 
and insidious, a thinking about people, rather than about intel- 
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lectual or spiritual excellence. The quest of the greater, the un- 
attained, represents no selfish claim; absolute self-forgetfulness 
may come in winning toward the goal; honestly facing the great- 
est, one loses sight of the ego. It is a mistaken sympathy which 
means thinking of oneself and the other man, rather than of that 
which draws attention from both to something higher. Here is 
failure to discover the presence of anything but individuals in 
our cosmos, the many, not the One. 

Stern is the obligation to search beyond one's self and one's 
neighbor, in order to find stepping stones leading to high places. 
One must do more than understand one's brother, and put one- 
self in his place; one must love him deeply enough to hurt him, if 
necessary, by failing to acquiesce in his present programme. It 
is a duty, not only to keep step with one's fellow, but to try to 
hasten that step. One must understand his possibilities, help 
keep quick and alive the principle of growth in him, help him dis- 
cern a something beyond his or one's own present attainment. 
There must be something deeper than surface sympathy that 
pities his wrongs, profounder than that sympathy with the lesser 
self which holds potential menace, cutting off the future; there 
must be sympathy at times like a keen-edged, naked sword, 
piercing to the very heart of his lack or limitation, as self -scrutiny 
pierces to one's own, cutting off all that hampers or keeps back. 
Without this higher sympathy one does not, in truth, understand 
one's brother at all. 

The business of a true citizen of a democracy is to search out 
continually better and better standards of thought and of con- 
duct, to carry on, worthily, in the face of new challenge, the 
effort of our forefathers, to justify the open road of freedom. 
The impact of mind on mind, of soul on soul, in a land where 
thought and speech are free, ought to mean, not a levelling down 
but a levelling up, each individual soul doing its utmost, by 
stern endeavor, by searching the ways of truth and beauty 
through life, to render its own individual interpretation, a some- 
thing no other human soul could do, of possibilities of higher 
existence. 

If mediaeval saint and Indian mystic of to-day err on the side 
of too exclusive contemplation of the Principle of Excellence, — 
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too steady a gaze meaning, perhaps, a blinding of the eyes; if, 
thus, human sympathies shrivel, and one deep path of wisdom 
and understanding, knowledge of the human heart, of the facts 
of life, of human experience, the way of the Lord through human 
lives, be closed, — this excess is still no excuse for our closing our 
eyes to that other glorious way of the Lord, the long and splendid 
dream of human aspiration, the unwearied striving toward the 
best, the contemplation of the beauty of the Lord our God. 

Of the great behests, Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and soul and mind, and love thy neighbor as thyself, the former 
was given first. 

There is one simple, but absolute condition of growth, after 
the soul has become conscious of itself, the stern and constant 
measuring of oneself by something higher than oneself, rather 
than the excusing of one's defects and limitations because one's 
neighbors also have theirs. Our chief human business is, in truth, 
a discerning of values, all life being but a process of selection 
and refusal. Life without constant challenge of the higher is not 
life at all, nor subject to the laws of physical and spiritual devel- 
opment, as ancient intuition and modern logic have revealed them. 

We must search out excellence, through great personalities, 
great artistic achievements, great faiths, gaining, by contempla- 
tion of the highest reach of thought and conduct of individuals, 
in different times and different places, a constantly enlarging 
intellectual and spiritual apprehension. Working on the stuff 
that human life has wrought out, the best that the long struggle, 
the undying creative impulse have evolved, gaining acquaintance 
with great thought, great feeling, great men, we shall be con- 
stantly revising our idea concerning that which is excellent. 
Thus, measuring by great personalities, great deeds, great faiths, 
we shall at last discern more clearly the white light of truth, of 
which these are the breaking. Following the ways of those other 
neighbors of other times and other countries, thinkers, states- 
men, creators of any kind, we shall learn some measure for our 
own self assertion. Pebble, Colorado, must learn to make 
obeisance to the Uf izzi and the Louvre. 

It is in contemplating human life and human thought at their 
greatest that we realize how inadequate our new standard of 
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sympathy proves as a statement of the whole human case. This 
kindliness, this feeling for humanity which we are achieving, 
means great gain, but, in the very measure of our preoccupation 
with our contemporary fellow-man, there is danger, grave cause 
for fear lest, in learning to understand my brother, I lose desire 
or power to understand anything else. There may be farther 
reaches of the human soul than are manifest in my brother. 
This making the individual, the mere human characteristic the 
measure of excellence, putting the personality, the qualities of 
this man or that in place of a loftier conception, to whose forma- 
tion all high thought and great deeds contribute, is a dangerous 
process; this great gust of common thinking may be the wind 
that blows civilization out. Another loyalty is necessary, loy- 
alty to a higher ideal, a something beyond and above you, me, 
and those about us. 

Fear-God-Barebones could do great good among us now. 

We are, in truth, face to face with the old problem of the many 
and the one, the need of the single, the perfect, the one to strain 
toward. Unless we take heed, in our content with present 
achievements and present ideas, we shall lose the challenge of the 
forever unsatisfied within us, the sense of something, in every 
aspect of thought and conduct, yet to be attained. We must 
not forget, for no aspect of modern development can compen- 
sate for this loss, the search of the religious instinct out of the 
worship of many gods toward the One; the search of the philoso- 
pher for the secret, the one, that will explain the manifold, that 
which the Greek Plato conceived as the Idea of Perfect Beauty, 
the Hebrew in his reverential thought of the Lord our God, 

To tell the truth, we are in the throes of a new polytheism, 
forgetting the conception of oneness, which is the fundamental 
basis of belief of religious teacher, prophet, and philosopher. It 
is a new and dangerous polytheism, this worship of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson; one misses in it something of the spiritu- 
ality of one's father's faith; Brown, Jones, and Robinson after 
all go only so far. 

The young say that the spiritual sense is as strong as ever, 
that it has gone into good works, the desire to serve. This is 
undoubtedly good, yet we need something to cut through our 
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present complacency in our own good works, our tendency to 
look the country over and congratulate the age on having ar- 
rived, now when everything is being done for everybody who 
suffers, as if we all, in devoting ourselves to some measure or 
other of physical relief, had wholly met our eternal obligations. 
Yet surely we need something beyond; the manifold ideas and 
ideals regarding service, — this too a polytheism, — cannot fill 
the human heart and soul, direct and hold the human spirit, any 
more than the many gods of Greece could permanently hold the 
human spirit. In all their beauty, their manifold beauty, they 
failed. 

This ethical polytheism, though it goes a bit farther than the 
worship of our contemporaries, is too many-sided to afford the 
necessary knitting up and centralizing of human thought and 
aspiration. Nor can self-engendered and self-directed ideas of 
duty, of service, fine, high, admirable though they may be, ever 
content us. There is that within the human soul which yearns 
for something beyond; only the Infinite can satisfy. For the 
true fulfillment of life we must find something better to worship 
than our own immediate neighbors, or our own Good Deeds. 

Mabgaret Sherwood. 



